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STEINWAY-WELTE 
REPRODUCING PIANOS 


USIC BY COMPOSERS 
AND ARTISTES 
WHO HAVE JOINED 
THE GREAT IMMORTALS! 





The Steinway-Welte Reproducing Piano 
Roll Catalogue contains rolls recorded 
by the following Great Artistes who are 
no more among the living. 





STEIN WAY- 
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GRAND 
Carreno, Teresa Leschetizky, Theodor 
Debussy, Claude Mottl, Felix 
Dreyschock, Felix Nikisch, Arthur 
Essipoff, Annette Pugno, Raoul 
Grieg, Eduard Reger, Max 
Gruenfeld, Alfred Reisenauer, Professor Alfred 
Humperdinck, Engelbert Saint Saéns, Camille 
Kleeberg, Clotilde Scriabine, A. 
Leoncavallo, Ruggiero Stavenhagen, Bernhard 


What a wonderful opportunity to hear 
through faithful reproduction of time, 
touch and tempo the actual renderings of 
Immortals. Wherever placed the Steinway- 
Welte is a living presence in the room. 
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SCRIABIN 


By PETER 


LEXANDER SCRIABIN was probably born 
A on Christmas Day, 1871 (there is a little 
uncertainty about the exact day). His 
musical talent showed itself at a very early age, 
and he was sent in due course to study composition 
under the composer Taneief (who had succeeded 
Tchaikovsky as Principal of the Moscow Conserva- 
toire in 1882), and the pianoforte under Savonof. 
Owing largely to the help of that kind and enlight- 
ened patron of Russian musicians, M. P. Belaief, 
his way was made comparatively easy for him, 
and long before he was thirty he had succeeded in 
making a considerable reputation for himself both 
as planist and composer. It is unnecessary here 
to describe his life in detail*: it was largely spent in 
Russia, although he made several concert tours 
all over Europe, and even went as far as the United 
States. He paid a single visit to England—in the 
spring of 1914—where his performances of some of 
his later works brought him a rather mixed recep- 
tion. Plans for a return visit were made, but they 
had to be cancelled on account of the war, and all 
hopes of hearing him again in this country were 
destroyed by his early death on April 14th, 1915, 
as the result of a carbuncle on the upper lip. 

The last two or three decades have brought us a 
host of ambitious composers, many of them speaking 
in strange and outlandish idioms, and it is interesting 
to notice on what well-marked and similar lines 
the reputations of most of them have developed. 
At first they are viewed with deep suspicion and 
told that their work is eccentric, anarchical, and 
chaotic. They find it difficult to make themselves 
heard. But if they really have a message to deliver 
they persevere, and presently a change comes. A 
few people begin to appreciate them, and gradually 
their works find their way into concert programmes. 
When this has gone on for a while and the public 
has grown familiarised with the new idiom, the 
pendulum quite suddenly swings right across. The 
composer is hailed as the bringer of a new revelation, 
and becomes the object of a passionate homage 
which he probably deserves as little as the previous 
neglect. Eventually the wave of enthusiasm is 
exhausted, and the music gravitates slowly to the 
position which it is to occupy in the estimation of 
posterity. Posterity, of course, may be wrong; 
but ‘‘ Securus judicat orbis terrarum,” and there is 





* Those who wish for fuller information on the subject are 
referred to Dr. Eaglefield Hull’s book Scriabin (published by 
Kegan Paul, 3s. 6d.), and the essay “‘ Skryabin’”’ in Mr. Montagu- 
Nathan’s Contemporary Russian Composers (Cecil Palmer, 7s. 6d.), 
from which sources I have gathered the above biographical material. 
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no further court of appeal. In any case, the 
composer is probably dead by this time, so it will 
not much matter to him. 

Seriabin provides us with a fairly typical instance 
of this cycle of appreciation as it operates in this 
country. At first little interest was taken in his 
music. The early works were not very revolu- 
tionary, it is true, but they were new, and the writer, 
after all, was a Russian. The boom came towards 
the end of the war and in the years immediately 
following it, and was accentuated by adventitious 
circumstances. In the first place, apart from the 
five symphonies and the early piano concerto, all 
Seriabin’s work was written for that most popular 
and ubiquitous of instruments, the piano. Secondly, 
much of the early work strongly resembles that of 
Chopin, and the public, that has always cherished 
a deep affection for the Polish writer, was delighted 
to find the Russian following so closely in his foot- 
steps. Lastly, Scriabin was a Theosophist, and 
much of his later work, notably the three last 
symphonies and the six last sonatas, were supposed 
to have a deep theosophical significance. Theosophy 
has become a very popular cult, and its devotees, 
musical and unmusical alike, threw their weight 
into the seales in favour of the theosophical com- 
poser. How far these admirers were capable of 
appreciating his music must be a matter of opinion. 
But there is no doubt about what happened. 
Seriabin rose to an extraordinary height of popu- 
larity; his music, including the symphonies and 
sonatas, was played at dozens of concerts, and the 
suecess of the early preludes challenged the 
supremacy of Chopin and Debussy in the drawing- 
room. The reaction, however, has already set in, 
and to-day it is as much the fashion to depreciate 
him as it was three years ago to acclaim him. 
But the composer has now been dead nine years, 
and already it should be possible to consider his 
achievement with some measure of detachment. 
It is indeed quite likely that the passage of another 
ten years may reverse the judgment of to-day, 
but that is the common lot of all artistic criticism, 
and does not deter me from making an attempt. 
I propose to confine my remarks to the piano works. 
Of the symphonies, I have not heard the first, and 
the second and third do not strike me as very 
remarkable. The fourth, the splendid Poéme de 
l’Extase (which has been recorded for the gramo- 
phone), and the fifth, Prometheus, are very fine, 
but, apart from their masterly orchestration, they 
show the same general features as the piano works. 








In his early compositions Scriabin, like most 
young men, shows verv strongly the influence of 
the masters he admired. In the first Sonata, Op. 6, 
for example, the way he writes for the piano in 
the first movement is very suggestive in places of 
Schumann and Brahms, and in the beautiful 
opening of the second movement I again feel the 
influence of Schumann, although here it is much 
more remote. Scriabin shared with Schumann a 
love for expressive, lyrical counterpoint, and his 
remarkable facility in the use of it can be seen all 
through his work. I might mention in this connex- 
ion the Preludes, Op. 11, No. 15, and Op. 16, No. 3, 
parts of the first movement of the Fantatsie Sonata, 
Op. 19, a great deal of the third Sonata, Op. 23, 
the Poéme in F sharp, Op. 32, and almost all the 
later works (from about Op. 53 onwards). Occa- 
sionally, too, we feel the shadow of Wagner (the 
trumpet calls in the fifth Sonata, Op. 53, bring us 
for a2 moment into the Ring atmosphere), but on 
the whole Scriabin was less affected than most of 
his contemporaries by the magician of Bayreuth. 
By far the strongest influence to be detected in 
his early work is that of Chopin, for whom he 
entertained an admiration that amounted almost 
to an obsession. Alone amongst modern composers 
he seems to have divined the secret of Chopin’s 
fragrant charm, and to have reproduced it in his 
own music to an extent that justified some early 
critics in hailing him as a second Chopin. Com- 
parisons between such works as Scriabin’s Prelude, 
Op. 11, No. 13, and Chopin’s Prelude, Op. 28, No. 13, 
or Scriabin’s Prelude for the left hand, Op. 9, No. 1, 
and Chopin’s Etude, Op. 25, No. 7, are enlightening. 
Similarly his Poéme in F sharp, Op. 32, No. 1, 
reminds us of Chopin’s Nocturne in the same key, 
Op. 15, No. 2 (note the groups of five semi-quavers 
that are characteristic of the middle sections of 
both works), thovgh here the Russian writer 
seems almost to have outstripped his master in the 
ethereal refinement of his effects. But it is unneces- 
sary to quote examples; they may be found on 
almost any page of Scriabin’s early piano music, 
and even in the later works we find evidences of the 
Chopinesque influence in the delicate and elaborate 
arpeggios and the rippling passages with which he 
adorns his ideas. 

There is, however, one particular aspect of 
Scriabin’s debt to Chopin which deserves a few 
words to itself. One of Chopin’s great discoveries 
was the wide-spread left-hand arpeggio which, with 
the help of the sustaining pedal, enabled him to 
give an almost orchestral richness to the accompani- 
ments of his melodies. As illustrations of this I 
need only mention two Etudes—Op. 10, No. 12, 
and Op. 25, No. 1. A mere glance at the first two 
movements of Scriabin’s first Sonata, Op. 6, shows 
us how quickly and completely he had assimilated 
this idea. _ But shortly after writing the Sonata 
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he broke his right wrist, and was compelled for 
several weeks to confine his activities on the piano 
to his left hand only. During this period he 
developed the technique of this hand to an extra- 
ordinary degree, and, in addition, extended the 
possibilities of its use from the composer’s point of 
view. The direct outcome of his accident appeared 
in the two little pieces for left hand only, Op. 9, 
but indirectly all his subsequent compositions were 
affected, for his left hand never lost the amazing 
executive ability it had acquired. From this point 
onwards his left-hand parts are almost invariably 
difficult, and the principle of the arpeggio with 
pedal was developed in such works as the Fantaisie 
Sonata, Op. 19, Enigme, Op. 52, No. 2 (which I 
once heard disrespectfully referred to as “ the 
glove-stretcher”’), and the last five Sonatas, to 
a point that even Chopin can hardly have con- 
templated. 


Concerning Scriabin’s later work I am not going 
to say much, although it is in this that his indi- 
viduality is most fully revealed. My reasons are 
purely practical. There are plenty of opportunities 
of hearing his early music, in the concert hall, 
on the gramophone, and on the player-piano. But 
pianists seldom perform the later works, the gramo- 
phone contribution is practically confined to the 
fine H.M.V. record of the Poéme de lExtase, and 
even the player-piano has only a small selection. 
On the whole this is not surprising. The later 
works are not only extremely difficult to play, but 
the very individual harmonic palette which the 
composer invariably employs in them is so remote 
from the commonly accepted conventions that the 
music is ** Caviare to the general.’”’ Undoubtedly 
these compositions lack certain qualities that the 
earlier ones possess (the same can be said of 
Beethoven’s last works). The Chopinesque charm 
has largely disappeared. A general thickening 
of the texture destroys the limpidity that was 
characteristic of the early Preludes, besides increas- 
ing the technical difficulties. There is observable, 
too, a rhythmic weakness, a clinging to square 
phrases of two or four bars, which was notably 
absent previously. Further, the composer has 
become careless about joining up his ideas. Far too 
often do we find him breaking off suddenly,writing 
a bar’s rest, and then starting off on a new tack, 
leaving the puzzled listener to supply the link as 
best he may (once again one thinks of Beethoven’s 
‘third period ’’ compositions). And then there is 
this dreadful difficulty of the harmony which does 
certainly take a lot of getting used to. I freely 
confess that much of this music still remains 
enigmatic to me. But, on the other hand, in those 
cases Where I have taken the trouble to surmount 
the obstacles that lie in wait for the enthusiast 
I have been richly rewarded. These works, when 
studied, reveal an orchestral fullness of sound, a 
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depth of thought, and a range of imagination, that 
place their creator, for me, among the giants. The 
later Sonatas, in particular, are planned on a 
grand scale and there is an amazing logic and power 
in the way they are developed. Chopin possessed 
a lyric genius that has perhaps never been equalled, 
but he failed when he tried to apply his pianistic 
principles to the larger forms, for he was not himself 
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east in a heroic mould. That task he left for his 
successors, and if Scriabin in these Sonatas (especi- 
ally the fifth and seventh) has not succeeded in 
adapting the Chopin method of pianism to con- 
ceptions of epic significance beyond the range of 
Chopin’s philosophy, at least I know of no one who 
has come so near to doing so as he has. 


PETER LATHAM. 
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DANCE MUSIC for PLAYER-PIANISTS 


“ ‘A. H. E.,” in his letter which appeared in the 
‘* Player-Piano Supplement” of February last, 
commented on the abnormal number of fox-trots, 
two-steps, and revue selections now being issued 
in roll form. It must be admitted that a com- 
paratively large proportion of new rolls are of one 
or another of the above classes, and that there is 
some foundation for a protest; but there is some- 
thing to be said in defence of the publishers’ policy, 
even though one doesn’t hold a brief on their behalf. 

The plain fact is that dancing is to-day a most 
popular and alluring form of recreation. Nearly 
all young people now dance, and not only young 
people, be it observed, for many of their elders 
have become infected with the exhilarating influences 
of dancing. To paraphrase an old couplet : 

Those now dance who never danced before, 

And those who danced before now dance the more. 
The vogue probably originated in a reaction from 
the war-strain and a restlessness that physical 
activity best satisfied ; but be that as it may, there 
indubitably is a big demand for dance music at the 
present time, and this fact is most strongly in 
evidence in the winter months. 

Up to within a recent period player-pianists were 
invited to recommend pieces for reproduction in 
roll form. I have no information on the point, 
but it is quite conceivable that the publishers have 
been asked for dance pieces in the approximate 
ratio to the more sedate music served out to us 
month by month. At any rate, I think ‘“‘ H. H. E.,”’ 
on reconsideration, will agree that the publishers, 
who have the business instinct lurking at the back 
of their minds, can hardly be blamed for considering 
the matter as a commercial proposition. 

Having said so much in extenuation I must be 
permitted, on behalf of player-pianists who are 
music lovers, and form the backbone of support 
of the roll industry, to express the earnest hope 
that the winter months having now passed, the 
demand for works of the classic and modern schools 
will preponderate and will be the influencing 
element in the supply of new rolls. Meanwhile, it 
must be conceded that dance music cannot be 
altogether ignored in this ‘‘ Supplement.”’ 


A recent issue of The; Musical News and Herald 
contained an article by Mr. John F. Porte on the 
historical importance of fox-trots and tangoes, in 
which he writes : | 

Dance music has a-certain historical value, even if 
its artistic worth zs not always on the same level. 
All musicians are interested in old dance forms, 
yet during the days of their vogue the musical world 
was almost as full of gay galliards, lively passepieds, 
stately minuets and energetic gavottes as to-day tt is 
of lingering waltzes, swinging fox-trots, seductive 
tangoes and charming ‘‘ blues.” 

I am afraid it will be rather flabbergasting to some 
very enthusiastic people if I dare to suggest that in 
two hundred: years’ time a few fox-trots and tangoes 
will probably be played as historical dance forms 
much in vogue in the first quarter of the twentieth 
century, while equally probably Stravinsky and Schén- 
berg will be either unheard of or as dead as mutton. 
Doubtless the future historians will say the Anglo- 
Saxon dance music of our time had sunk to a very low 
artistic level, if thetrs has not gone still lower, but was 
highly developed in syncopation. 

Dance music has a particular value to player- 
pianists for the following, amongst other, reasons : 
First, they are easy to manipulate on the player- 
piano, because there is invariably present a well- 
defined tune that can easily be followed, and also 
because of the regularity of the recurring accents. 
It is true that in a syncopated melody the accent is 
sometimes off the beat yet even here the bars, 
though unseen are unconsciously felt. For the fore- 
going reasons dances are useful for novices to try 
their ’prentice hand, or rather feet, on. Secondly, 
they are an antidote to ennui or dullness, and 
brighten up a party when things are flat. And 
thirdly, they have their practical value in readily 
providing music for dancing, either at class tuition, 
or at practice, private party or public assembly. 

A few hints for the guidance of performers in the 
last-mentioned category may be acceptable : 

If playing for a dance it must be borne in mind 
that the essential point is to keep strict time, and 
on such occasions the tempo lever should not be 
touched after having been placed at the normal 








speed indicated on the roll or after having been 
adjusted to the speed approved by the M.C. or 
the dancers. 

The performer should avoid a deadly monotony 
in performance by using the expression levers, for 
by their separate and joint employment there are 
ways of obtaining a variety of effects. 

An effective result is obtained, may I say, 

If a little sound judgment is brought into play. 
For the guidange of novices I will just mention a 
few instances, premising that the “ expression ”’ is 
controlled in two sections, treble and bass. 

We will assume that the dance is a fox-trot. 


(1) Play introduction ff, verse p, with a crescendo 
towards the end, up to f for chorus and work up 
a further crescendo for the second half of chorus 
to ff. If the chorus is repeated the above idea 
will be modified accordingly. Generally speaking, 
the rendering must by governed by the arrangement 
of the piece, or the character of the melody. For 
instance, if a section of the verse or chorus is 
thinly arranged it is an indication to keep down the 
tone, but if the chords and embellishments are 
ample, particularly if the melody is high, the 
performer may interpret it as a f passage. 


(2) If a melody is in the upper register—that is 
to say, within the control of the upper or treble 
expression lever or button—then the bass section 
may be reduced to p by pulling over the bass lever 
or pressing the button, as the case may be, leaving 
the melody to be brought out at f or p cres. f and 
decres., the bass section helping in the effect or 
not at the performer’s discretion. If the melody 
is in the bass section and the “* vamp ” or accompani- 
ment chords are in the treble section, then the 
above process should be reversed. Most fox-trots 
are now issued without the marginal holes in the 
roll for automatically controlling the expression. 
Either or both levers or buttons can, therefore, be 
operated to produce the required results from pp 
(with low foot pressure) to ff, with strong foot 
pressure. 


(3) Fox-trots are written in 4-4 measure, that 
is to say, 4 crotchets in value in each bar. Valses in 
3-4 measure, and two-steps either 2—2, 2—4 or 6-8 ; 
but in any case the beats being 2 in the bar. Dance 
tunes have cadences, where the melody may be 
said to have reached a point of rest. These points 
usually occur at the end of the phrases, sections and 
strains,” and may be met with in each second or 
fourth bar, or only at the end of the eighth or 
sixteenth bar. There is no absolute rule, the melody 
alone determining this factor, but the points may 
easily be recognised because the melody note fills 
the bar and possibly part of the next bar. At these 
points the arranger as a rule keeps the movement 
going by interpolating a short “ figure ”’ to fill up 
the gap, as it were. These figures are easily 
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identified, because they are not part of the tune, 
though they fit in more or less appropriately. I 


draw attention to these interpolations (usually 
referred to as ‘‘amplifications’’) so that the 
performer may have still another opportunity 


of affording a contrast by bringing out the 
melody f and the interpolated figures p or vice 
versa. . 

(4) Syneopated rhythm is now very popular in 
dance music, and the present scheme would not be 
complete without reference to it. The principal or 
secondary accent is not only thrown on an un- 
accented beat, but is frequently on a half, third, or 
even quarter beat. This affords a further oppor- 
tunity to vary the expression by giving a syncopated 
chord a special accent, but, of course, the main 
rhythm must be maintained. 


(5) The particular object throughout is to study 
the character of the subject and to interpret the 
piece in accordance therewith. If a melody is 
smooth or suave it should be rendered expressively 
and p. If, on the other hand, it is bright, fiery or 
jaunty, the rendering must correspond. As a 
general rule, fox-trots and two-steps should be 
light and springy, whilst in valses the style most 
frequently alternates between the cantabile (singing 
style) and brillante or spirited. This distinction 
only affects the method of interpretation and not 
the speed. 


(6) A performer should not act upon requests 
from individual dancers to vary the tempi. Mr. 
White may approve the speed, Mr. Black might 
desire it to be quicker, and Mr. Brown might 
request it to be much slower! The poor performer 
becomes nonplussed and at his wit’s end. My 
advice is that he should first see that someone is 
appointed M.C., and all requests should’ be 
referred promptly to the M.C., whose decision is 
law, and from whom alone he should take his 
orders. 

(7) In conelusion, if the performer is not playing 
for a dance he may take such liberties in the per- 
formance as good taste may prompt. 

C. Tonic. 





Pianola Rolls Exchanged 


Clearance Sale of Pianola Rolls of all makes in 
perfect condition. 


88 Note, 30/- per dozen; 65 Note, 20/- per dozen; 
mostly Classical Titles, over 1,000 to choose from. 1): 
each allowed on old Pianola Rolls in good order against 
purchase of other rolls as above. 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 
29, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., 1 
(Opposite Mudie’s Library). 
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NOTES on MUSIC ROLLS 


(Continued ) 


XIV. Moszkowski’s PREMIER SUITE D’ORCHESTRE. 
Op. 39. 

This most attractive work was composed for and 
dedicated to the London Philharmonie Society. 
The rolls are arranged from the 4—-hand piano 
adaptations from the original score, by the com- 
poser. It is in five parts, which are issued for 
player-pianos as under. 

First Movement. Allegro molto brioso. 

This movement is in 3-4 measure and has well- 
defined rhythm. The _ subjects are melodious 
throughout, spontaneous and straightforward, in- 
deed there is hardly a single phrase in the 
whole work that should present any difficulty in 
interpretation. 


ACO. T.87121c. O.; 
S.7270e. O. 

Second Movement. Allegretto giojoso. 

This is in 2—4 measure, and the same may be 
said of this as in respect of the former movement. 
It starts on the half bar, as also does the theme. 
The subjects here again are tuneful, bright and 
fresh as a May morn. 


ACO. T.23763, O.; 
10740 8S. O. 

Third Movement. Tema con variazioni. 

This is, perhaps, the gem of the suite. 

It is a roll that every player-pianist who loves pure 
melody and a clever, interesting and tuneful working- 
out in the several variations should possess. The 
expressive theme itself is in 2—4 measure but slow 
tempo and Schubertian in character. The first 
variation is free and easy-flowing. The subject in 
the second variation is in triplets and is both graceful 
and clever. No. 3 is a study in staccato and is in 
the character of ascherzo. No. 4is florid in the upper 
register and legato in the bass—very fine practice 
for smooth pedalling. No. 5 is in the form of a 
ezardas, with its first subject languorous, merging 
into a wild whirling dance, and concluding with a 
reiteration of the first subject, modified slightly. 
No. 6 is an expressive, slow song-like melody with 
arpeggio harp-like accompaniments. No. 7 is 
another scherzo leading into the original theme in 
the upper register and with varied treatment, 
drawing to an effective close with dim poco a poco, 
thus vanishing into thin air as it were. 

ACO. T.21115¢e. O.; AN. 91330c. AS. ; 
§.3444¢e. O. 

Fourth Movement. 


This movement is headed ‘*‘ Intermezzo,” but is in 
dance form, 3-4 measure, and has the flavour of a 


AN. 90010c. AR.; AU. 


AN. 92947c. AS.; AU. 


AU. 


Polish valse with a second subject partaking of the 
mazurka form. 


ACO. T.23764. O.; AN. 92948e. AS. ; AU. 10742.0. 

Fifth Movement. 

The suite coneludes in this movement with the 
composer’s exemplification of perpetuwm mobile. It 
is brilliant as a meteor. This roll should be in the 
repertoire of all who wish to ‘“ show-off” the 
player-piano. 

ACO. T.22268e. O.; AU. 8.6618e. O. 

DOMINANT C. 


XV. TuRINA. Album de Viaje—Album of Travel. 
(1. Retrato, 2. Hl Casino de Algeciras, 3. Gibraltar, 
4. Paseo Nocturno, 5. Fiesta Mora en Tanger.) 


Joaquin Turina, an Andalusian like his better- 
known contemporary de Falla, was born in 1881. 
Like him, too, he betook himself to Paris for his 
studies, but while de Falla frequented the society 
of Debussy, Ravel and Dukas, and made himself 
familiar with their music, Turina preferred the 
tuition of the Schola Cantorum, becoming a pupil 
of d’Indy (whose influence, and that of Franck, 
are said to be apparent in his earlier works), and 
only returning to his native country at the outbreak 
of the war. 


The characteristics that attract first in Turina’s 
music are national colour, and a dashing gaiety 
of temperament, a reckless, almost hard brilliance ; 
closer acquaintance reveals him capable of attaining 
often to real expressiveness and poetic beauty. 


The Album de Viaje has an impromptu character 
in keeping with its title. In No. 1, Retrato, a few 
introductory bars lead to the exquisite principal 
tune, which is brought to a climax, con exaltacion. 
In a contrasting middle section, pianissimo chords 
alternate with scherzando passages in triplets. 
El Casino de Algeciras opens suave y tranquilo, 
with echoes of the middle section of Retrato over 
sweeping arpeggios, followed by the _ principal 
Retrato theme, dolcissimo ; soon a quick, distant 
valse is heard. The remainder of the piece consists 
chiefly of the foregoing material, an imposing 
march-like section, con lirismo, providing contrast. 
No. 3, Gibraltar, speaks for itself. 


No. 4, Paseo Nocturno (Night Stroll), is tranquilly 
beautiful, needing the utmost delicacy in perfor- 
mance. In the second section, bien cantado, careful 
counting is required. The concluding number, 
Moorish Festa at Tangier, opens jovially ; peals of 
laughter are heard. <A quick, plaintive tune leads 
to a rollicking march, con sentimiento popular. 
From the return of the principal tune the excitement 
steadily grows ; finally the march-theme carries the 
music to an orgiastie climax. 

A. C. R. 
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If you are musically inclined— 


if you wish to give your family and friends enter- 
tainment at home, enable your youngsters to enjoy 
themselves and obtain a musical education, purchase 


ThkeeCAROLA 
cA Piano-Player with a Human ‘Touch 


Instead of giving a mere mechanical rendering 
ot pieces like the ordinary player-piano, or a so- 
’ called reproduction of the performances of other 
pianists, the CAROLA enables you to give 
your own interpretation to music and express 
your own feelings in the performance of pieces. 


It gives you the means to become 
yourself a great performer on the piano. 


BLUTHNER @ CO,., Ltd, 


17/23, Wigmore St., 
London, W.1. 
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NOTES ON NEW ROLLS 


No. ARTISTYLE. 
88029. Nocturne, Op. 55, No. 1. Chopin. 
91053. Overture to Susannah’s Secret. Wolfe- 
Ferrari. 
89128C. Impromptu, Op. 90, No. 4, A _ flat. 
Schubert. 
92485. Fréséblomster, Op. 16. Peterson Berger. 
A90488B. Arabesque No. 2, G major. Debussy. 
9772B. Quatriéme Valse, Op. 91. Chaminade. 
No. ARTIST SONG ROLLS. 


72391. Faery Song from The Immortal Hour (R. 


72384. Sea Fever. 


Boughton). 
G flat). 


Key of D flat (D flat to 
Played by Wilfrid Harris. 


(C to E flat). Played by C. Blackmore. 


No. AEOLIAN DUO-ART. 

0210. Choral. Bach (arr. Busoni). Played by 
Myra Hess. 

0207. Troisiéme Valse Brillante. Chaminade. 
Played by the Composer. 

0204. Valse, Op. 34, No. 3, in F major. Chopin. 
Played by Katharine Goodson. 

6718. Cradle Song, Op. 49, No. 4. Brahms. Played 
by Perey Grainger. 

6640. Chanson. Frimi. Played by R. Armbruster. 

0621. Linger Awhile (Fox-trot). V. Rose. Played 


0620. 


0619. 


No. 


26377 


26375 


26372 


26376 


26378 


26379 


by R. Perkins. 


Gigolette. F. Lehar. 
and N. Wren. 


Down on the Farm. Played by C. Hess and 
F.. Milne. 


Played by C. Osborn 


AEOLIAN SONG ROLLS. 
. Pasadena. H. Warren. Key of C (D to E). 
Played by H. Clair and E. Leith. 
. Chili Bom Bom. W. Donaldson. *Key of C 
(D to E). Played by H. Clair. 


. Faery Song from The Immortal Hour (R. 
Boughton). Key of D flat (D flat to 
G flat). Played by Wilfrid Harris. 

. The One I Love. I. Jones. Key of A flat 
(EK flat to F). Played by Frank Banks. 


. A Smile will go a long way. Davis and Arst. 
Key of E flat (E flat to E flat). Played 
by Alan Moran. 

. When Lights are Low (Waltz). 
(C to E). Played by E. Leith. 


Key of C 


John Ireland. Key of F minor 


26373. Shepherd’s Cradle Song. Somervell. Key 
of A(E to F sharp). Played by Templeton 
Murray. 

26374. Tavern Song. Fisher. Key of D (A to E). 
Played by Charles Blackmore. 


No. AEOLIAN THEMODIST. 

A637F. Sonata (Moonlight), C sharp minor. 
First movement. Played by Josef 
Hofmann. 

A639F. Sonata (Moonlight). Second movement. 
Played by Josef Hofmann. 

A647. Sonata (Moonlight). Third movement. 
Played by Josef Hofmann. 

A881D. Coppelia Ballet. Delibes. Played by 
MeNair Ilgenfoitz. 

T24524. The Lightning Switch. Adapted and 
arranged by K. J. Alford. 

T24523B. Impromptu, Op. 62, No. 1. Sinding. 

T24525B. Murmuring Zephyrs. A. Jensen. 

T24521B. Caprice de Concert. F. Tapp. 


The best of the Artistyle rolls are Susannah’s 
Secret, and the Quatriéme Waltz of Chaminade. 
Susannah is one of the most delicious of light 
operas. Her secret, of course, is a cigarette, not 
the lover her husband tries in vain to surprise, 
and the music is as dainty and elegant as Susannah’s 
handling of her cigarette. 

Chaminade’s Fourth Waltz is a frisky morsel, 
and I prefer it to the Third, though that is so 
brilliantly played by herself on the Duo-Art. 

The Chopin Nocturne is one of the very popular 
ones, and as familiar to the music student as the 
Schubert Impromptu, the middle part of which is 
so easy and so gloomily effective that a good 
many of us skipped the rather study-like first 
motive and concentrated yearningly on the other, 
in our sentimental youth. 

A correspondent wrote last month asking if the 
Faery Song accompaniment could be had. Here 
it is, done both by the Artistyle and the Aeolian. 
These song rolls are an inestimable boon to the 
singer; I should think they ought to be played 
by a potential accompanist, however, as the diffi- 
culty with accompanists usually is not so much 
right notes as sympathetic understanding, which 
is of course what makes a good accompanist. I 
do not know if it is possible to play one’s own 
accompaniment. Probably with strong lungs and 
a not too exacting song it can be done. 

The Bach Choral played by Myra Hess is the 
best of the Duo-Art rolls, followed closely by 
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Brahm’s lovely Cradle Song. The Chopin Waltz is 
beautifully played, and is, moreover, not too 
hackneyed. 

The three fox-trots are good, but far the best 
is Linger Awhile, played by the exeellent Ray 
Perkins. 
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The Themodist Moonlight Sonata is the piece de 
résistance of the list. At the other end of the scale 
is the Lightning Switch, a bewildering medley of 
popular tunes very exciting to play. 

Murmuring Zephyrs and Caprice de Concert are 
easy to play and understand. F ¢ 


REPRODUCING PIANOS 


GREAT deal of uncertainty seems to exist 
As to the capabilities and limitations of 

reproducing pianos, as also in relation to their 
advantages over the ordinary player-piano, and it 
is the object of this series of short articles to assist 
those who seek for guidance as to which type 
would best satisfy their requirements. The questions 
of prices and different makes of pianos containing 
the reproducing mechanism are outside the scope 
of the articles and readers are expected to address 
their inquiries on these matters to the manu- 
facturers direct. 

Hitherto only two types of reproducing pianos 
have been referred to: one having electric power 
and the other being controlled by foot-pedals ; 
but now a third has come on the market, intro- 
duced by the Aeolian Company, Ltd. In addition 
to other specialities mentioned later it combines 
both the above types. To complete, therefore, 
the cycle of reproducing pianos so far as at present 
known, it is intended to give now some details of 
this new type. 

ae 


THE PEDAL ELEctTRIC DUoO-ART. 


In the first place, the foot-blown electric repro- 
ducing piano will play ordinary 88 note rolls 
(including those of the hand-played series) either 
by use of the electric motor or precisely as with 
the Pianola, by switching off the electric current 
and using the foot-pedals, &c., the controls being 
similarly placed in either instrument, but, in passing, 
it may be mentioned that in using electric power 
one undoubtedly loses that command over the 
instrument that is obtained by a careful and 
judicious use of the pedals. 

In addition to the above advantages, one has 
the reproducing potentialities of the instrument. 
By inserting a special hand-played roll with its 
marginal dynamic control perforations and allowing 
the instrument to run on its own by electric power 
one ean be entertained by an exact reproduction 
of the artist’s original rendering, and, judging by 
results, this performance is a less mechanical one 


than would be obtained by the most competent 
and agile player-pianist using the ordinary roll 
with foot-pedals and the accessory controls. If 
one prefers to have his own interpretation of an 
ordinary hand-played roll he need only switch off 
the electric current, use the foot-pedals, and 
together with the aid of the levers, he can control 
the tone quantities of both accompaniment and 
melody and also secure rubato to his own desire. 
The same result may be obtained with Duo Art rolls 
by using electric power and hand controls as above, 
but, of course, the note perforations will remain the 
same; for example, arpeggiated chords will still be 
arpeggiated. 

The earlier Duo-Art foot-blown type only utilises 
the marginal dynamic perforations controlling the 
accompaniment, the control and regulation of the 
quantity of tone for the melody perforations resting 
entirely with the operator. It should therefore be 
obvious that those who have electric power at their 
command would give preference to the combined 
pedal-electric Duo-Art piano. 

To summarise the foregoing. This new type of 
reproducing piano can be used :— 

(1) As a piano for hand-playing. 

(2) As a Duo-Art Reproducing Electric. 

(3) As an ordinary piano-player with electric 
power, but with hand expression controls. 

(4) As an ordinary piano-player, but with foot- 
pedal power and hand expression controls. 

(5) As an electric blown Pianola using hand-played 
rolls with marginal dynamic control perforations 
but controlling the tone quantities and tempi by 
hand to suit one’s own taste. 


he 


NoTeE.—Now that THE GRAMOPHONE has been 
raised to 1s. a month, the pure player-pianist is at 
a disadvantage, and it is only fair that he should 
have the option of buying the Supplement by itself 
at 3d. a month. But this can only be done by 
writing to The Manager, 25, Newman Street, W.1. 


NORMAL, 
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The Steinway Welte-Mignon 


HE report on the Gramophone Tests on p. 34 of 
this number includes a reference to two things 
which concern player-pianists : firstly, the 
kindness and public spirit of Messrs. Steinway and 
Sons in placing the Steinway Hall at the disposal of 
THE GRAMOPHONE for the tests, and secondly, 
the demonstration of a Welte Grand by Mr. Simms 
at intervals in the evening, which was a most 
welcome relief in a debauch of gramophone repeti- 
tions and a revelation of what the finest type of 
reproducing piano can achieve. We heard Grieg’s 
Concerto magnificently played by Samarofft and 
his delicious Butterfly played by the composer 
himself ; Liszt’s Second Rhapsody played by Mero, 
the tenth by Paderewski, and the Liebestrawm 
by D’Albert. To hear such a programme played 
on an £855 Steinway does not often fall within the 
lot even of player-pianists ; but when it is a mere 
interlude in an evening’s programme filled with 
other excitements—! One begins to appreciate 
the marvels of the twentieth century—or does one 
accept them with the coolness of childhood as 
soon as the first flush of wonder has passed ? 
We hope that there were some converts among those 
gramophonists ; and indeed, we have already 
heard from one or two who are beginning to feel 
the lure of the player-piano. PEPPERING. 


%a % 
MR. A. J. MASON 


(From a Correspondent) 


N the articles on the origin and development 
[<: the player-piano in our February and March 

Supplements due recognition was made of the 
successful work of the pioneers of this particular 
industry in England. Amongst the foremost of 
them was Mr. A. J. Mason, who for twenty-four 
years held the important position of managing 
director of the Aeolian Company, Limited. 

I learn that recently he resigned this appoint- 
ment together with several others, and has left 
for Canada, where he is to associate himself with 
one of the largest piano manufacturing concerns 
in that country. 

Mr. Mason was a strenuous worker whilst here, 
having identified himself with every forward move- 
ment in the piano-player, gramophone, and music 
publishing businesses, as well as in their respective 
allied trades, and his retirement will leave a void 
at their future meetings. His geniality, keen 
business acumen, critical faculty, and sound judg- 
ment—the result of a lengthy experience—together 
with his other good qualities, combined in making 
him an esteemed and valued member of all com- 
munities with which he was associated and his 
loss will be felt deeply by his confréres. 


ll 


Our Player Expert Replies 


We invite our readers to ask for information regarding 

adjusiments to player-pianos and _ piano-players. 

TEMPO., BALHAM: Query.—My player-piano is 
fitted with the automatic tracker, but the roll does 
not track correctly, having a tendency to go over 
to the treble side of the tracker bar, please tell me 
how to remedy this? Answer.—The trouble is 
evidently caused by the vent or vents being choked 
with dust, try to clear them with a suction pump 
held over the tracking apertures in the tracker bar. 
If this is not successful, remove the face board of the 
tracker chamber, and pass a pin through the holes 
in the vents, taking care not to enlarge them. See 
that the tubes leading from the tracker bar to this 
chamber are not loose or cracked. 

REROLL, BRISTOL: Query.—I have trouble in 
getting my player-piano to play a long roll through 
without the motor hesitating and towards the end 
stopping altogether. Can I rectify this trouble 
myself? Answer.—First of all see that the brake 
wheel which is affixed to the right-hand roll clutch 
is supplied with a drop of oil, or a smear of vaseline. 
Turn your attention to the face of the motor, look 
for signs of wear in the blacklead with which the 
face is usually covered. Remove the slide valves 
and guides, and rub on some graphite, slightly 


moistened. Burnish with a piece of dry linen. 
See that the chain from motor to gearing is not tight. 
I 
SUGGESTIONS 


A paragraph*‘on page 11 of the June Supplement has led to the 
emergence of a good many “ mole-hills,’’ some of them revealing 
player-pianists who snort with indignation at the idea of being 
ascetic and solitary, as was hinted ; others repudiating the idea in 
& more convincing way by sending us a word of cheerful acknow- 
ledgment and suggestion. From one of the latter class we extract 
the following suggestions for the future, all of which we hope to 
act upon in the course of the next month or two :— 

‘** (i) Could it not be arranged for a Saturday afternoon demon- 
stration of various makes of player-pianos to be given in London ? 
In the first instance, perhaps the Aeolian Co. would give a demon- 
stration of the Duo-Art at the Aeolian Hall, then the Steinway 
people at the Steinway Hall, and so on. What do you think of 
the idea ? 

(ii) Can you give a few short notes, monthly, on literature 
recommended for the ‘consumption’ of the player-pianist ? 
This would help those, who, like myself, have had very little 
musical education. 

(iii) Could you give particulars of rolls recommended for 
beginners on the player-piano ? These could then be obtained from 
the library. You might follow this up with further notes on rolls 
for those not yet *‘ advanced.” 

(iv) What about song rolls? I don’t remember having seen 
them mentioned in the Supplement—probably because most of 
them are “‘-trashy.”’ Anyway, what good song-rolls do you recom- 
mend ? ”’ 


PLAYER-PIANISTS should see 
The JUMBLE SALE on p. XXV. 
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THE STEINWAY DUOART’ 
REPRODUCING PIANO 


reflects the skill, experience and resources of the two leading houses of the 
music industry. It is a pianoforte of highest standing, and a ‘ Duo-Art’ 
‘ Pianola’—the supreme achievement of The Aeolian Company. 

As a piano for hand-playing, it is the superb product of Messrs. Steinway 
and Sons. Further comment as to the artistic quality of the instrument as a 
piano would be superfluous. 

It is, in addition, a ‘ Pianola’ Piano of the most advanced type, with all 
exclusive devices for artistic playing and interpretation. 

This instrument’s latest and most impressive function, however, is its ability 
to reproduce the actual performances of pianists with absolute fidelity. 

The greatest pianists of the world are making record rolls for the ‘ Duo-Art.’ 
Paderewski, Hofmann, Busoni, Grainger, Ganz, Gabrilowitsch, Alfred 
: Cortot, Cyril Scott, are among the host of masters of the key-board who 
= Baas record their art exclusively for the ‘ Duo-Art’ Reproducing Piano. a, 

wl The ‘ Duo-Art ” is also obtainable in combination with the famous STECK lak = 
and WEBER PIANOS. aS 


THE AEOLIAN CO., LTD. 


AEOLIAN HALL 
NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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